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ABSTRACT 



This is one in a series of six kits that the U.S. Postal 
Service (USPS) is publishing to help teach through stamps the history of the 
20th century and the people, places, and events that have shaped our nation 
during the past 100 years. Each kit is designed to be taught as a complete 
and independent unit. The kit, which focuses on the 1980s, contains: (1) 10 

teacher's lesson cards; (2) a resource guide; (3) 30 topic cards; (4) 30 
student magazines; (5) a poster; and (6) assorted other materials for 
balloting and storage. The 10 lesson topics include: (1) "Celebrate the 

Century Vote ! " ; (2) "Let's get Stamping!"; (3) "'Rap Up' the Decade"; (4) 
"Doors to Science"; (5) "Sports Navigator: a Competitive Math Game"; (6) 
"Commemoration Celebration"; (7) "Video Documentary"; (8) "Aerobic 
Democracy"; (9) "Cat Tales"; and (10) "Fun in the Eighties." In addition to 
these kits, the U.S. Postal Service is celebrating the 20th century by 
issuing a limited-edition sheet of 15 commemorative stamps for every decade. 
(LB) 
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Dear Teacher or Librarian: 

The 1980s was an exciting decade of political contradictions and technological revolution. From the 
biggest military build-up in U.S. history to the fall of the Berlin Wall and the thaw in the Cold War era, 
from LPs to CDs, not to mention the sweeping revolution of the personal computer, this decade 
offers many fabulous teaching opportunities. 

The United States Postal Service is very pleased to present your 1980s teaching materials, the 
fourth kit in our Celebrate The Century™ Education Series. This winter, the 1980s kit will help you 
launch your class into the exciting world of modern history. When your students cast their votes for 
their favorite 1980s stamp subjects, they will be making history, too! 

All across the country, teachers and students have contributed to the Celebrate The Century™ 
program. Results have poured in from all 50 states and from American Department of Defense 
schools around the world. Voters came up with winners like Dr. Seuss 1 The Cat in the Hat, 
Desegregation of Public Schools, Man Walks on the Moon, Peace Symbol, and more. 

Voting is easy! Special school ballots are included in your 1980s kit. Please, don’t forget to use the 
postage-paid envelope to mail your class’ ballots. The deadline is February 28, 1999. You and your 
students can also vote online. (For the 1960s, our online voting tripled!) Look for the interactive 
Celebrate The Century™ voting Web site, < http://stampvote.msn.com> . Visit the Postal service 
Web site at < http://www.usps.gov/ctc > for more information on the Celebrate The Century™ program. 

Many of you have written to us with rave reviews as well as suggestions. We really appreciate these 
letters, and have put those suggestions to work! You asked for more stamp-collecting activities. In this 
kit, we’ve responded with Lesson Two, Let's Get Stamping! This is a great lesson for turning kids on 
to stamp collecting that also features an exciting, easy-to-use, online component. 

We hope that you will find this program useful in many ways. It’s a feet-first way to jump into American 
history. It demonstrates that “history” is new, not just old! Kids get jazzed about a great hobby for 
lifelong learning. And the “real-world” excitement of voting adds extra pep to your students’ learning. 
You have new ways to integrate technology into your teaching. And you will have lasting materials you 
can use for teaching students about the 20 th century for years to come. 

Thank you for helping to make the Celebrate The Century™ Education Series such a great success. 

Keep those ideas and letters coming. Remember to vote on or before February 28, 1999. 



PS. In 22 metropolitan areas, CTC schools can invite Flash Wayback and other time travelers for a 
free evening presentation called Family Technology Night. Through February, this fun and engaging 
presentation will focus on using software and the Internet to find information and make a multimedia 
report on 1980s stamp topics; in March through May 1999, it will focus on 1990s topics. To get more 
information, visit the FTN web site, < http://www.microsoft.com/magazine/familv > or call 1-800-203-5520 
to register your school. 
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Celebrate The Century' 1980s Report Card 

Your feedback is important to us. Please complete the information 
below. Mail this card separately when you mail your classroom ballots. 

{Please Print) 



Name 


Home Address 


City 

{ ) 


State 


Zip Code 


Home Telephone 


Home Email Address 




School 


School Address 

{ ) ( ) 


School Phone 


Fax Number 




School Email Address 


Classroom Email Address 


Grade Class size 


Position 


Number Years Teaching 



Have you sent in response cards for any earlier kits? 
□ 1950s □ 1960s □ 1970s 

When did you receive your 1980s kit? 

/ /1 9 



Would you be interested in? 

□ Participating in a focus group 
in your area 

□ Participating in an Educator’s 
Advisory Board 

Which Celebrate The Century’’' 
materials did you use? 

□ Teacher lesson cards 

□ Student magazines 

□ Topic cards 

□ Computer activities 

□ Ballots 

□ Poster 

□ Resource guide 

Did your class vote for the 1980s? 

□ Yes □ No 

Did you mail in your class ballots? 

□ Yes □ No 

Which lessons (1-10), in whole or 
part, did you use with your class? 



Do you intend to use more of the 
lessons during the course of the 
year? 

□ Yes □ No 

When you decide to use a lesson, 
what is most important? 

□ Easy to implement 

□ Fits into curriculum 

□ Doesn’t take long to complete- 
supplements curriculum 

□ Requires research 



(Continued) 

□ Nifty activity 

□ Teaches stamp collecting 



Do you have access to the 
following? 



School , 




Classroom 


□ 


Computer 


□ 


□ 


Internet 


□ 


□ 


CD-ROM 


□ 


□ 


VCR 


□ 


□ 


Email 


□ 



If not, will you have access in 
the future? 

□ 6 months or less 

□ 1 year 

□ 2 years 

□ 3 years or more 

Would you like more technology 
activities included in the kits? 

□ Yes □ No 

Did you use any of the Internet 
resources listed below? 

□ USPS Celebrate The Century’” 
Web Site 

□ USPS Web Site (general) 

□ Microsoft® Encarta* Online 

□ Online Vote 

□ National Geographic World 

□ Other Web Sites 

Would you like to receive more 
information about stamps and 
other USPS youth programs? 

□ Yes □ No 



Information which you provide will be protected and only disclosed in accordance with the Privacy Act of 1974. °1998 U.S. Postal Service 
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□ • Horowitz Concert 

□ Fall of the Berlin Wall 

□ Arms Reduction Treaty 

□ Vietnam Veterans 

Memorial 

□ American Hostages F reed 

□ "E. T. The Extra-Terrestrial 

□ Hip-Hop Culture 

□ Country Music 

□ "The Bonfire of the 

Vanities” 4 

□ "Cats" 

□ “The Cosby Show" 

□ NCAA March Madnes 

□ Figure Skating ( 

□ Senior PGA Tour 

□ Lakers vs. Celtics 

□ San Francisco 49ers 

□ Beach Volleyball 

□ Personal Computers 

□ AIDS Awareness 

□ Space Shuttle Program 

□ Compact Discs 

□ Cable TV 

□ Gene Mapping 

□ Video Games 

□ Aerobics 

□ Minivans 

□ Mountain Biking 

□ Cabbage Patch Kids 

□ Camcorders 

□ Talk Shows 




VOTE 



First Name 




sgory. 
yourchok 

fcapie.'lSpe or ' 
.glue to your ballot. 

Postmark by February 28, 
1999. 



M.l. Last Name 



arida 



THE CENTURY 



PUT YOUR STAMP 

ON HISTORY 

1900*2000 



UNITED STATES 
POSTAL SERVICE^ 
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1 Street Address/PO Box 


1 

1 




























































1 Street Address (continued) 






























































S City 














§ 





























































State 



ZIP + 4 



Country Date of Birth 



mm d d y y 

PHOTOCOPIES OF THE BALLOT WILL HOT BE ACCEPTED 

1 Do you collect stamps? □ Yes □ No 

2 What is the size of your stamp collection? □ 1 -500 □ 500+ 

3 Does any other member of your family collect stamps? . . . □ Yes □ No 

4 Do you collect other items like dolls, sports cards, etc.? . . □ Yes □ No 



If you have an idea for a stamp, please send it to: ... 

(Submissions will be considered for future stamp programs unrelated 
to Celebrate The Century.™) 



Attention: CTC™ 

Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee 
United States Postal Service 
475 L’Enfant Plaza SW Room 4474E 
Washington, DC 20260-2437 
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Video Documentary 



Lesson 8 

"Aerobic" Democracy 











Cat Tales 

Lesson 10 

Fun in the Eighties 




* 

* 




* 

* 





* 

* 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 1000s 



“Who shot J.R.?” “Greed is good.” “Dress for success” “Mr. 
Gorbachev, tear down this wall!” The 1980s were a decade of 
tremendous change and transition, which included both the largest 
peacetime military buildup in the history of the United States and a 
thaw in the Cold War. 

In the United States, the 1980s will forever be associated with 
Ronald Reagan. Reagan s influence on American political and cul- 
tural life was so great that his Presidency virtually defines the 
decade. This easygoing former actor led with a style that was both 
assertive and reassuring to the public, and his election in 1980 
marked the beginning of the “Reagan Revolution.” Reagan asked 
voters; “Are you better off than you were four years ago?” and 
won a landslide victory. The 1980 election was shaped by voter 
dissatisfaction, and the traditionally Democratic “solid South” 
became part of a new Republican coalition. Republicans gained 
seats in the House and won control of the Senate. Reagan was 
reelected in 1984 by a spectacular margin and was succeeded in 
1989 by his Vice President, George Bush. 

Between 1 979 and 1 982, the country suffered a severe recession, 
a key factor in the election of 1 980. Ronald Reagan believed that 
investment by the private sector, rather than the federal govern- 
ment, would bring about the economic recovery. He advocated a 
form of supply-side economics that prescribed tax cuts to stimu- 
late growth. The resulting business prosperity was supposed to 
“trickle down” to working people in the form of new jobs and 
higher wages. Reagan's plan to restore growth and to balance the 
federal budget became popularly known as “Reaganomics.” In an 
effort to stimulate business, tax rates were reduced. However, this 
policy did not generate sufficient revenue to offset money lost in 
the cuts, leading to vastly increased deficit spending and a mounting 
federal debt 

The 1980s was also a decade of global political change. President 
Reagan entered office as a committed Cold Warrior and presided 
over the biggest peacetime military buildup in U.S. history. This 
buildup preceded a period of softened Cold War tensions during 
the second half of the decade. Greater cooperation between the 
U.S. and the USSR was encouraged by a combination of factors, 
including the introduction of glasnost policies in the Soviet Union 
and the weakening and eventual collapse of several Communist 
governments in Europe. Symbolic events like the return of pianist 
Vladimir Horowitz to perform in his 
native Russia and the fall of the Berlin 
Wall appeared to forecast the end of 
the Cold War. 

At home, however, economic growth 
and prosperity were not “trickling 
down” as hoped, and the gap 
between rich and poor increased. 
Popular culture exhibited a fascina- 
tion with business, wealth, and con- 



spicuous consumption, as typified 
by television shows like Dallas and 
movies like Wall Street A new 
social group emerged - young 
upwardly mobile professionals, or 
“yuppies.” Business culture pop- 
ularized three-piece suits, power 
lunches, and networking the 
practice of socializing to garner 
business contacts. Supermodels 
and business moguls became celebrities as examples of 
high-rolling consumer culture. 

Technology strongly influenced the entertainment industry during 
this decade. Compact discs began to outsell LP records, as music 
genres from country to rap and NewWave gained popularity. The 
continued popularity of videocassette recorders enabled growing 
numbers of people to watch everything from big-screen movies to 
exercise tapes at home. Radio and TV talk shows both reflected 
and drove public opinion, as they educated and entertained their 
audiences. Employing commercial communications satellites, cable 
television offered innovative programming that lured Americans 
away from broadcast television networks to specialized channels 
like ESPN and CNN. 

A host of scientific and technological advances took place in the 
l980s.The success of the space shuttle program, a major advance 
in the science of space travel, was clouded by the tragic 1 986 
Challenger disaster. Since the program resumed, space shuttle mis- 
sions have performed important scientific functions and have 
become important sites of post-ColdWar cooperation with the 
former Soviet Union. Still, the most influential technological 
advancement of the decade was the personal computer, which sud- 
denly became a commonplace daily tool used by millions of 
Americans at school, at work, and at home. 

A IDS, a frightening new disease with no cure, assumed epidemic 
proportions during the decade. Although activists charged that the 
government was slow to respond to the AIDS crisis, vigorous 
grassroots education campaigns taught Americans about the dis- 
ease and how it is transmitted. The AIDS Memorial Quilt and red 
lapel ribbons have become enduring symbols of this struggle. 

Many trends that emerged in the 1 980s carried through into the 
1990s. The deficit spending of the Reagan years left the nation with 
a potentially crippling national debt, and economic issues continued 
to dominate public debate. As the global economy continued to 
expand, the U.S. entered into a period of sustained economic 
growth during the mid-1990s. The end of the Cold War became a 
reality in the early 90s as well, with the final breakup of the Soviet 
Union and the reunification of Germany. Americans looked to the 
future with high hopes for the post-ColdWar world. 







Your BBOs kit should contain: 

Ydur 13BQs Celebrate The Century™ 0 Welcome Letter from the U.S. Postal Service 

Education Kit is the fourth in a series □ 10 Teacher’s Lesson Cards 

of six kits that will span the A , Resource Guide 

20th century. Each kit is 0 30 Topic Cards 

designed to be taught □ | 0 0 Ballots 

as a complete and a | Ballot Return Envelope 

independent o jg s tuc | ent Magazines 

unit- □ | Poster 



If any component of your kit is missing, you can write to us at: Celebrate The Century” 1 
Education Series, United States Postal Service, PO BOX 44342, WASHINGTON, DC 20078-0001, 
or call l-(800)-450-INFO. 



The Objectives: 



Your IBBOs kit is designed with the fallowing abjectii/es in mind: 

D To enrich and supplement your existing curriculum 
o To teach children U.S. history with interactive, hands-on lessons 
A To enable your students to participate as educated voters in the United States 
Postal Service’s Celebrate The Century™ vote 




As we head toward the year 2000, the U.S. Postal Service is celebrating the 20th century by issuing a 
limited-edition sheet of 15 commemorative stamps for every decade. Because we wanted this to be 
a uniquely American celebration, we have invited all Americans — including kids — to vote on the stamps! 

? 5 1 5 

A 



ERLC 



The Classroom 



Which people , events , and **■•* 

trends should appear on stamps 
to commemorate each decades' 



The American public will decide. People will find 
their Celebrate The Century"" ballots in post 
offices all across the country. 

The first Celebrate The Century™ ballot 
covered the 1950s. We did not begin with the 
1900s because of what our research with the 
American public told us. In general, people want 
to vote on stamps for the second half of the 
century.They told us to let our official Citizens’ 
Stamp Advisory Committee decide on the 
stamps for the first half of the century. 



We hope that you will enjoy teaching with your 
Celebrate The Century™ kit. Here are a few 
suggestions to help you to use it effectively: 

□ Review the Curriculum Grid. Use the 
lessons that best fit your curriculum. Modify any 
lesson as needed. 

o Please note that you don’t need to complete 
all the lessons to vote. 



The Timeline: 



i 



Receive 

1950s Kit 
Jan. 1998 



Teach 




Jan./Feb. 1998 



1960s Kit April/May 1998 May 1998 
April 1998 



1970s Kit Sept. 1998 Sept. 1998 

Sept. 1998 



a The official U.S. Postal Service voting period 
for 1980s commemorative stamp subjects will 
be through February of 1999. Entries should be 
mailed no later than February 28, 1999. 

□ If your class needs to vote right away, dis- 
tribute the student magazine, have children 
complete games, and then vote. Continue your 
program with the lessons. 

® Watch for your Celebrate The Century " 
1990s kit. It will arrive in April 1999 and 
should be taught in April and/or May for the 
May 1999 vote. 



1980s Kit 
Jan. 1999 


Jan. 1999 


Feb. 1999 


1 — — ■ _ — - 


— 




1990s Kit 
Apr. 1999 


April 1999 


May 1999 


1900- 


1940s Kit 
Sept. 1999 


Sept. 1999 


No vote 



▲ We hope this kit will be useful as you con- 
tinue to teach contemporary U.S. history, even 
after the 1980s voting is over. 

□ Most important, have fun teaching the 1980s, 
The Celebrate The Century™ Education Series 
and stamp collecting are terrific teaching tools 
with which to get kids excited about history. 
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Students should vote in class on the official U.S. Postal Service ballots 
included in your 1980s kit. 

Students may vote for up to (but no more than) three topics in each 
of the five categories. They may vote for up to 15 topics altogether. 

Students should use dark ink or a soft, dark pencil to check squares. 

Please be sure that they fill in all information on the ballot. 

Collect all of the ballots. 

Mail all of your students’ ballots in the enclosed postage-paid envelope 
on or before February 28, 1999. 



Stampers Cards’" are the cool new way to save stamps. Here are Stampers Cards in black and white. You can 
see both the backs and the fronts. Of course, real Stampers Cards are in full color. Plus they come with sma 
plastic envelopes, called “mounts,” to put the stamps in. A mount protects your stamp. It keeps the stamp clean 
and in good condition. After you put a stamp into the mount, you stick the mount onto the Stampers Card. 
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Great Gifts! 



You can use stamps and shellac to create all kinds of great 
gifts: picture frames, earrings, collages, tissue boxes, and 
more. Here’s how to make a jewelry box: 



□ Find a small box with a lid. Paint it a background color. 



• When the paint is dry, glue commemorative stamps all over the 
outside of the box and the lid. 



▲ When the glue is dry, paint over the stamps with shellac. 



□ When the shellac is dry, line the inside with red 
velvet from a fabric store. Glue the velvet in place with clear-dry- 
ing glue. 
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Cool Collections 

You can create a whole stamp album around a special theme. Check 
out stamps on the web at < http:// w ww.stampsonline.com/collect >. 
Here are a few ideas: Animals, Flowers, Holidays, Airplanes 
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LET'S GET SnunPinG! 




j Tw pety was designed 
i 1° lo ok like a baby. In 
: i tact, ike his directors 
j own baby picture! 

I 

j You can help Tweety 
4 get safely info his bird 
J CQ ge. Hold this card 
g . U P . a ^ ar [ ri ^ length and 
took at the picture. 
Bring the card closer 
ana closer to your 
eyes and Tweety will 



Sylvester and Tweety Stampers Card 
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Lift Off! 

How do you get a used stamp off an envelope without damaging it? 

1. Put the envelope in a pan of warm water, stamp-side down. 

2 . Wait about five minutes for the stamp glue to dissolve. The stamp will lift right off of the envelope - all by itself. 

3 . Gently remove the stamp from the water. (Use tweezers or stamp tongs - not fingers.) 

4 . Put the stamp between paper towels and under something heavy (like a book) to dry overnight. (If the stamp is the 
new self-stick kind, let the stamp dry with nothing touching the back. Flatten it after it dries.) 
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How to VHbite Hap Lvoic* 



flaps are talk songs. They are not sung; they are 
spoken. They have a very heavy beat and a lot of 
rhyme. Behind the speaker of a rap, there might be 
original music, “scratching” sounds, and parts of 
other peoples’ songs. 

To write your own rap, begin with your topic. You 
have to know enough about your topic to rap 
about it. Once you learn all about your topic, 
you’re ready to rap. 

Tell the whole story of your ballot topic in rhyme. 
Most raps rhyme in “couplets.” That means lines 
rhyme two at a time. Lines one and two rhyme 
with each other, but not with the other lines. Lines 
three and four rhyme with each other, but not with 
the other lines. And so on. The two lines that 
rhyme together are a “couplet.” 

Begin your lyrics with a line that has a strong beat 
or rhythm. Rhyme the next line with the first. Try 
to repeat the same rhythm in the second line, too. 
Then begin a new rhyme with the 
third line. The fourth line should 
rhyme with the third line. Keep 
repeating this rhyming pattern. 

The beat can be different in different lines. Some 
lines can be short; others, long. You might want to 
have a “refrain” in your lyrics, too. A refrain is a 
group of lines that remain the same and are repeat- 
ed throughout the song. 

A rap about the Berlin Wall and the End of the 
Cold War might begin like this: 

I want to tell you ‘bout a war that was really cold. 
Not a shot was fired, the way it was told. 

But a lot of folks suffered from this evil war. 

It divided up families; it divided up more. 

Refrain: 

Berlin 
can’t win. 

Berlin 
can’t win. 



i 



f you want to, you can pretend to be a person 
from the 1980s who is actually experiencing the 
ballot topic. For example, you might be a figure 
skater working hard to go to the Olympic Games, 
or a Vietnam veteran seeing the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial for the first time. 

A Rhyming Alphabet: 

Use this special phonetic alphabet to help you find 
more rhymes. Begin your word with each of the 
following letters and consonant blends; make a list 
of all the “words” that make sense. 

B, D, F, G, H, J, K, L, M, N, P, Q, R, S,T,V,W, Z, BL, 
BR, CH, DR, FL, FR, GL, GR, KL, KR, PR, SH, SHR, 
SL, ST, STR,TH,THR,TR 
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THE RULES 

□ All teams start in Denver, Colorado, at 12:01 a.m. Sunday morning. 

• Each team travels on a tour bus with two drivers. 
a Each team has one month (3 1 days) to complete the tour. 

□ Assume all cities and towns have the fields, courts, or ice rinks to support your 
performance. 

• Each team starts with $5,500. 
a Travel by bus, including gas and drivers, costs $.50 a mile. 

□ Travel time by bus is 60 miles an hour. 

° A demonstration game or performance takes one day, including rest. 

a You can leave any city where your team gives a demonstration game or performance 24 hours after you arrive. 

□ All other time, including sleeping and eating time, can be spent on the bus. 

o You can begin a performance or game any time EXCEPT between 10:00 p.m.and 6:00 a.m. 

A Because of poor public attendance, your team cannot give a performance or play a game on a Monday. 

Formulas for calculating numbers of viewers 

(Round off fractions to nearest whole number.) 

O Big City Formula: (more than I million population) 

Viewers=IO% of population. 20% of viewers will vote yes. Plus additional TV viewers. Additional TV viewers = 55% of 
city population. 1% of TV viewers will vote yes. 

□ Medium City Formula: (between 200,000 and I million population) 

Viewers = 25% of population. 20% of viewers will vote yes.TV coverage only in cities with more than 500,000 popula- 
tion. Additional TV viewers = 65% of city population. 2% of TV viewers will vote yes. 

A Small City Formula: (less than 200,000 population) 

Viewers = 65% of population. 35% ofViewers will vote yes. No TV coverage. 

For example: Los Angeles: Population 3,485,398. Use the Big City Formula. 

Note: all fractions are rounded off to closest whole number 




A Competitive Math Game 




City 


Population 


Viewers 


Yes votes 


Plus TV 
viewers 


TV viewers 
yes votes 


Total 
yes votes 


LA 


3,485,398 


348,540 


69,708 


1,916,969 


19,170 


88,878 













































Tape paper onto this grid and draw mbr*e' lines. Use it to figure out^jjrjbers for other cities. 

A 
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SPORTS mi CATO R 

POPULATION CHART 

City Populations 1990 U.S. Census 

U.S. Census Web site: < http://www.census.gov > 

Albany, NY 101,082 
Albuquerque, NM 384,736 
Amarillo, TX 157,615 
Atlanta, GA 394,017 
Baltimore, MD 736,014 
Baton Rouge, LA 219,531 
Billings, MT 81,151 
Birmingham, AL 265,968 
Bismarck, ND 49,256 
Boise, ID 125,738 
Boston, MA 574,283 
Buffalo, NY 328,123 
Burlington, VT 39,127 
Charleston, WV 57,287 
Charlotte, NC 395,934 
Cheyenne, WY 50,008 
Chicago, IL 2,783,726 
Cincinnati, OH 364,040 
Cleveland, OH 505,616 
Colorado Springs, CO 281,140 
Columbus, OH 632,910 
Dallas, TX 1,006,877 
Denver, CO 467,610 
Des Moines, IA 193,187 
Detroit, Ml 1,027,974 
El Paso, TX 515,342 
Hartford, CT 139,739 
Houston, TX 1,630,553 
Indianapolis, IN 731,327 
Jackson, MS 196,637 



Jacksonville, FL 635,230 
Kansas City, MO 435,146 
Las Vegas, NV 258,295 
Lincoln, NE 191,972 
Little Rock, AR 175,795 
Los Angeles, CA 3,485,398 
Louisville, KY 269,063 
Memphis, TN 610,337 
Miami, FL 358,548 
Milwaukee, Wl 628,008 
Minneapolis, MN 368,383 
Mobile, AL 196,278 
Nashville-Davidson area, TN 448,374 
New Orleans, LA 496,938 
New York, NY 7,332,564 
Norfolk, VA 261,229 
Oklahoma City, OK 444,719 
Omaha, NE 335,795 
Orlando, FL 164,693 
Philadelphia, PA 1,585,577 
Phoenix, A Z 983,403 
Pittsburgh, PA 369,879 
Portland, ME 64,358 
Portland, OR 437,319 
Providence, Rl 160,728 
Raleigh, NC 207,951 
Rapid City, SD 54,523 
Reno, NV 133,850 
Richmond, VA 203,056 
St. Louis, MO 396,685 
Salt Lake City, UT 159,936 
San Antonio, TX 935,933 
San Diego, CA 1,110,549 
San Francisco, CA 723,959 
Seattle (county subdivision), WA 807,786 
Tampa (county subdivision), FL 489,376 
Washington, DC 606,900 
Wichita, KS 304,011 
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cut here 
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Here’s how to create your own, special Commemoration Celebration stamp. 

• Your stamp should celebrate something or someone from your community. It 
is your own special creation! 

• Cut out this stamp frame on the dotted lines where it says, “cut here.” 

• Mark the frame’s corners and edges on your drawing paper. 

• Put the frame to one side. 

• Create your original stamp on your marked drawing paper. Be sure to make 
it the right size to go inside the frame. 

• Glue your stamp frame onto your stamp picture. Trim. 

• Write about the subject that you have chosen to commemorate. 

• Type your writing if you can. 

• Cut out your writing and glue it into the box below. 
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cut here 



Glue your paper with your writing here. 
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LESSON 7i 



loo^K&n&eT 

Some Interview Ideas 



YOU MIGHT INTERVIEW SOME OF THE FOLLOWING: 

• A German immigrant about the fall of the 
Berlin Wall. 

a A social studies teacher about any 1 980s 
topic. 

□ Parents and grandparents about any 1 980s 
topic. 

• Some adults who have worked for peace 
about nuclear disarmament. 

a A war veteran about nuclear disarma- 
ment. 

□ A music teacher or a pianist about 
Horowitz. 

® Vietnam veterans about the 
Vietnam War and the memorial in 
Washington. 

a Someone who knows computers 
well about the first personal com- 
puters. 

□ A bunch of different people 
who remember the moment 
of the space shuttle Challenger 
accident about their memory 
of the disaster. 

• Somebody who knows how 
to break dance about hip- 
hop. (Get a dance demon- 
stration, too.) 

a Someone who can play guitar 
and sing about Country Music. 
(Tape a performance.) 

□ Local writers about Tom Wolfe’s book, 
The Bonfire of the Vanities. 




• Some basketball fans about the 1 980s LA 
Lakers and the Boston Celtics. 

a An older person who golfs about the 
SENIOR PGA TOUR. 

□ A minivan owner about the minivan. (Get 
a guided tour of a 1 980s van.) 

• Owner of a mountain bike about the bike. 
(Show the bike, too.) 

TO EXTEND THE LE550N: 

Just for Fun Interviews: 

Some students can dress up as 
characters. Then interview them 
while they talk in-character. 
You might interview some of the 
following: 

• A few Cabbage Patch Kids®. 
They argue about the pros and 
cons of being dolls. 

□ E.T. after he goes home. Elliott 
and friends can be visiting 
him there. 

a Some cats from Cats. One 
lives in an alley and wants a 
home. One feels superior 
to all the other cats. One 
is only interested in food. 

• A kid who is showing 
you how to use a new 
1 980s video game. 

□ A kid dressed up in cowboy clothes and 
lip-synching a country song. 



ERIC 
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How to Vl/rfte a fafiweft Utter 

To write a good business letter, you must follow all the rules of good spelling, good grammar, and proper punctuation. 
Your letter should also be “formatted” in the right way, too. That means it should have the correct shape with the right 
number of spaces and the correct margins. A professional business letter should be typed, too. Type your letter, if pos- 
sible. Be sure to ask the following: I . How many registered voters reside in our county and in our state? 2. How 
many people of voting age reside in our county and state? 3. How many people in our county and in our state voted in 
our last election? Here is the “format” for a good business letter. 



0 One inch margin 



1111 Street 

MyCity, MyState 12345 
today’s date 



skip 4 spaces 



ur address (return address) 



^ Other perion's arid™.. (injjdc ad<jrw) 



Your Name 
Your Title 
Your Company 
2222 Street 

YourCity, YourState 54321 

J skip 2 spaces 

* D K? ame: ( or ’ Dear Sir or Madam:) 



'h" rf you do n’, know [te pjrson 



“ "V Hot "'^'to.L^'hot **" H *™ “ "V Hot 

| skip 2 spaces ^ ssa 8 e » Here is my message. 

Here is my message. Here is my message • 

.essage Her e is my message. Here is mymei ^ Here 



. one inch margin 



is my message. Here is my message Here is m „ ' nere 15 my message. I 

message. Here is my message. Here ism! m gC ' Here is "V message. Here i: 

T^« ere 15 my meSSage ' Here is "V "essa^.' Here is' my me^af J " " V 

KiZTX Here 



is my 



J ikip 

Sincerely, 



my meSSage - H-e is my mes'sage. H*re 



My Siyhsttwt 

My Name 



AVAILABLE 
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How to write a 



C%tt >e*4y to wife! 

Before you write your Cat Tale, think about your 
cat and his or her adventure. 

What kind of cat are you? 



What does your cat look like? 



What does your cat like and hate? 



Who are your cat’s friends? Enemies? 



Where does your cat live? 
Describe the place: 



What is your cat’s name? 




What does your cat sound like and feel like?. 



A story always involves a problem and a solution. 
What problem will your cat encounter? 



What will be the solution? 



Tj Miyitt yony stoyy: 

Here are some suggestions: 

□ Remember to speak in your cat’s voice. You ARE 
your cat! 

• Your story should answer Who, What, Where, 
Why, and How? 

A What happens? Describe your actions. 

Describe what others do. What happens next? 

□ Remember to include how you (as a cat) feel 
and how others feel. 

• Describe yourself and others. Describe where 
you live. Give details of color, sound, and smell. 
Try to use simile (comparisons that use “like” or 
“as”: The wind sounded like a howl!) and 
metaphor (comparisons that don’t use “like” or 
“as”:The wind was a long howl!). 

A Try to use exciting verbs. Verbs like "have” and 
“are” or “is” can be boring. Try verbs that pack 
a lot of action. 

□ Begin your story right in the middle of the prob- 
lem. 

• End your story as soon as the problem is 
solved. 

A Fit the description in between the action. 

□ Include dialogue (that means parts where people 
or animals talk). 



A- 
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1980s Vocabulary Words 



Acronym: a word formed from the first letter or 
letters of several words and pronounced as one 
word, such as NASA (National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration) or AIDS (Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome) 



Ethnic: pertaining to a group of 
people with the same race, nation- 
ality, religion, or culture 

Fatal: causing death or destruction 




Aerobics: exercise that results in an increase in 
breathing and heart rate, such as running, bicycling, 
or swimming 



Allies: friends or people who work together for a 
special purpose; countries 
who fight on the same sic 
in a war 

Amateur: person who 
pursues an interest for 
pleasure, not for money 

Ascend: to go up, rise, 
or climb up 

Ballad: a song that tells a story 




Fiddle: musical instrument similar to a 
violin, often used in folk or country music 

Gene: located on a chromosome inside a cell; 
decides hereditary traits like hair color, eye color 

Granite: a very hard rock often used in buildings 
and monuments. 

Hereditary: inherited from ones parents 

Immune: protected from or highly resistant to 

Interracial: between, among, or affecting different 
races 

Memento: object to help remember a person, 
place, or event 



Broadway: area in New York known for its the- 
aters and their live performances 

Chromosome: a small part of a cell that contains 
genes , 

Collegiate: relating to college, such as collegiate 
sports ^ 

Communism: a system in which the government 
controls property and production 

Compromise: negotiate, make a deal, or settle a > 

quarrel 

Decade: 1 0 years .! 

Dedication (of a memorial, statue, or building): 
naming something in honor of a person, place, or ^ 

thing -> 

V 

Deregulation: to curb or put an end to govern- 
ment rules in a specific industry such as airlines 

Digital: referring to information expressed in num- ; 

bers , 

Disarmament: reduction in the number of weapons * 

Dominate: control or influence by strength or 
power 




Memorial: tribute to a person, place, or thing 

Nuclear: having to do with atoms or atomic energy 

Revolution: a dramatic change, such as in a govern- 
ment, sometimes by war 

Rivalry: competition 

Satire: a work that humorously exposes imperfec- 
tions 



Situation comedy: a funny 
TV show, with a continuing set 
or characters, such as The Cosby 
Show 

Superpower: a very powerful 
country, such as the United 
States 

Unanimous: agreed to by every- 
one involved 

Veteran: a person who served 
in the armed forces or in a war 



Wall Street: area of New York City 
where financial experts work; also 
home to the New York Stock 
Exchange 







Tins for Librar 




To celebrate ET.The Extra-Terrestrial, host an 
“aliens” film festival at the library. Rent old 
movies like The Beast from 20,000 Fathoms, 

The Invasion of the Body Snatchers, The War of 
the Worlds, or the 3-D The Creature from the 
Black Lagoon. Invite children to draw their 
favorite extra-terrestrials and display them. 

Tie in drawing books like Draw Science Fiction by 
Granger Davis (Lowell House, 1995). Invite a 
local artist or art teacher to judge the results. 



Rap and hip-hop, the “hot” music of the ’80s, 
have influenced music and poetry of our cul- 
ture. Highlight these contributions by staging 
a celebration of African-American literature 
and music in the library. Invite students to 
read from poetry anthologies such as / Am the 
Darker Brother: An Anthology of Modern Poems 
by African Americans edited by Arnold Adoff 
(Simon & Schuster, 1 997). Stage a poetry slam, 
where students share their own poetry and 
rap with the audience. For younger children, 
hold a rap celebration by reading rap poems 
in Eloise Greenfield’s book, 
Nathaniel Talking 
(Black 

Children’s Books, 

1 989). Read M.C. 

Turtle and the Hip Hop 
Hare: a Nursery Rap by 
David Vozar 

(Doubleday Book 
for Young 
Readers, 

1 995) with a 
group of 
children. 




Then invite them to write their own rap ver- 
sion of another favorite Mother Goose 
rhyme. 

Personal computers gained popularity in the 
’80s, and today’s libraries use computers in 
almost every area, from checking out books 
to finding information. Highlight the ways per- 
sonal computers help library users by hosting 
a “Kids Connect @ the Library” program. 

Invite children and their parents to learn 
about the library’s computerized resources, 
including the catalog, online databases, multi- 
media CD-ROMs to check out, and access to 
the Internet. Emphasize the librarian’s role in 
guiding children to safe and appropriate Web 
sites. Show how students and families get help 
with homework questions through the 
American Association of School Librarians 
< http://www.ala.org/ICONN >. Ask children to 
nominate their favorite Web sites to include 
on the library’s Web page or in a handout for 
other patrons. Start a teen group to suggest 
sites of interest to teenagers. The American 
Library Association provides a rich source of 
notable web sites for children and teens, 
along with tips for parents, 
< http://www.ala.org/parentspage/greatsites/am 
azing.html >. 

Mountain bikes became a popular mode of 
transportation in the ’80s. Hold a bicycle 
rodeo in the library parking lot, and invite the 
local police department to offer safety tips. 
Have each participant complete a simple cir- 
cuit of bicycle skills, such as turning a tight cir- 
cle. A bike store may donate a helmet, water 
bottle or other bike gear as prizes. Just for 




fun, show the movie. 
The Remarkable 
Riderless Runaway 
Tricycle (Phoenix 
Films), and display 
books on mountain 
biking. 

1 980s Caldecott 
and Newbery 
Awards: Artist 
Chris Van Allsburg 
won two 

Caldecott Awards, for Jumanji in 1982 
(Houghton Mifflin) and for The Polar Express in 
1986 (Houghton Mifflin). Both books have 
mysterious elements that invite readers to 
speculate about what happens next Create a 
display in the library of Van Allsburg’s many 
picture books.Then ask children to write 
their own sequels. 




During National Poetry Month in April, use 
two Newbery Award books to start a poetry 
celebration: Nancy Willard’s 1982 winner, A 
Visit to William Blake’s Inn: Poems for Innocent 
and Experienced Travelers, (Harcourt) and Paul 
Fleischman’s 1 989 winner, Joyful Noise: Poems 
for Two Voices (Harper). Fleischman’s book, 
designed for two readers, is a perfect begin- 
ning to a Reader’s Theater program. After 
sharing Willard’s book, explore William Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence with students. Invite them 
to nominate their own favorite books of 
poetry for an award. More ideas for poetry 
programs can be found in Caroline Feller 
Bauer’s book, The Poetry Break: An Annotated 
Anthology with Ideas for Introducing Children to 



Poetry (H.W. Wilson, 1994). 

Doll collecting has a long history, attracting 
both children and adults. In honor of the 
1980s craze, invite local collectors to display 
their Cabbage Patch Kids®. To kick off the 
exhibit, hold a doll’s tea party at the library 
and invite children to bring in their favorite 
collectible dolls. Use Lucille Recht Penner’s 
book. The Tea Party Book: (Random House, 

1 993) for party ideas. Display books on dolls 
and doll collecting, including the many books 
based on the popular American Girls dolls of 
the 1990s. 

The “new traditionalists” of the 1 980s 
returned to the old-timey instruments of 
their roots. Introduce children to their music 
by playing a few cuts from their recordings. 
Borrow traditional instruments from a local 
music shop or school or ask a music teacher 
to show children how they are played. Then 
demonstrate how to make simple traditional 
instruments from shoeboxes, rubber bands, 
and other household objects; use books like 
Helen Drew’s My First Music Book (Dorling 
Kindersley, 1993) for directions. 




Reading for Adults 



People and Events 

Maier, Charles S. Dissolution: The Crisis of Communism and the 
End of East Germany. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1997. 

Meyer, Peter, ed. The Waff: A Day at the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial. New York: St Martins Press, 1993. 

Palmer, Laura. Shrapnel in the Heart Letters and Remembrance 
from the Vietnam Veterans Memorial. New York: Vintage Books, 
1988. 

Pemberton, William E. Exit With Honor: The Life and Presidency of 
Ronald Reagan. Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe Inc., 1998. 

Schonberg, Harold C. Horowitz: His Life and Music. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1992. 

Stokes, Gale. The Walls Came Tumbling Down:The Collapse of 
Communism in Eastern Europe. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. 

Science and Technology 

Cam pbe 1 1- Kelly, Martin and William As pray. Computer: A History of 
the Information Machine. New York: Basic Books, 1996. 

Cooper, Henry S.F. Before Lift-off: The Making of a Space Shuttle 
Crew. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987. 

Cooper, Necia. The Human Genome Project Deciphering the 
Blueprint of Heredity. Mill Valley, CA: University Science Books, 
1994. 

Ford, Michael Thomas. / 00 Questions and Answers About AIDS: 
What You Need to Know Now. New York: Beech Tree Books, 

1993. 

Jenkins, Dennis. Space S huttle. The History of Developing the 
National Space Transportation System. Osceola, Wl: Motorbooks 
International, 1996. 

Marshall, Elizabeth. The Human Genome Project Cracking the 
Code Within Us. New York: Franklin Watts, 1997. 

Mullane, R. Mike. Do Your Ears Pop in S pace?: And 500 Other 
Surprising Questions About Space Travel. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1 997. 

Shilts, Randy. And the Band Played On: Politics, People and the 
AIDS Epidemic. Reprint edition. New York: Penguin Books, I99S. 

Arts and Entertainment 

Brode, Douglas. The Films of Steven Spielberg. Secaucus, NJ: Carol 
Publishing, 1995. 

Eliot,T.S. Cats:The Book of the Musical. Edited by Andrew Lloyd 
Webber. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1983. 



Erlewine, Michael, Vladimir 
Bogdanov and Chris Woodstra, 
editors. All Music Guide to Country:The 
Experts' Guide to the Best Recordings in Country Music. San 
Francisco: Miller Freeman Books, 1997. 

Feiler, Bruce. Dream/ng out Loud: Garth Brooks, Wynonna Judd, 
Wade Hayes and the Changing Face of Nashville. New York: 

Avon Books, 1998. 

Jones, K. Maurice. Say it Loud! The Story of Rap Music. Brookfield, 
CT:Millbrook Press, 1994. 

Rose.Tricia. Black Noise: Rap Music and Black Culture in 
Contemporary America. Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University 
Press, 1994. 

Smith, Ronald L Cosby:The Life of a Comedy Legend. Revised edi- 
tion. Buffalo, NY: Prometheus Books, 1997. 

Walsh, Michael. Andrew Uoyd Webber: His Life and Works: A 
Critical Biography. New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1989. 

Wolfe, Tom. The Bonfire of the Vanities. Reprint edition. New York: 
Bantam Books, 1988. 

Sports 

Bird, Larry, with Bob Ryan. Drive:The Story of My Life. New York: 
Bantam Books, 1990. 

Brennan, Christine. Inside Edge:A Revealing Journey into the 
Secret World of Figure Skating. New York: Charles Scribner, 1996. 

Johnson, Earvin, with William Novak. My Life. New York: Fawcett 
Books, 1993. 

Montana, Joe, Richard Weiner and John Madden, joe Montanas Art 
and Magic of Quarterbacking. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1997. 

Shaw, Mark. Diamonds in the Rough: Championship Golf on the 
SENIOR PGA TOUR. New York: Ballantine Books, 1998. 

Sullivan, George. The Boston Celtics: Fifty Years - A Championship 
Tradition. Del Mar, CA:Tehabi Books, 1996. 

Walsh, Joe, with Glenn Dickey. Building a Champion: On Football 
and the Making of the 49ers. New York: Sl Martins Press, 1990. 

Lifestyle 

Cooper, Kenneth. The Aerobics Program for Total Well-Being: 
Exercise, Diet, Emotional Balance. New York: Bantam Doubleday, 
1985. 

Kurtz, Howard. Hot Air: All Talk, All theTime. New York: Basic Books, 
1997. 

Richards, Brant, Steve Worland and Gary Fisher. The Complete Book 
of Mountain Biking. New York: Harper Collins, 1997. 
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Suggested Reading 
for Students 



cf 



People and Events 

Bunting, Eve. The Wall. Illustrated by Ronald Himler. New York: 
Clarion Books, 1 990. 

Gold, Susan Dudley. Arms Control . Frederick, MD: Twenty First 
Century Books, 1997. 

Harvey. Miles. The Fall of the Soviet Union. Chicago: Childrens 
Press, 1995. 

Italia, Bob. Maya Lin : Honoring Our Forgotten Heroes. 
Minneapolis: Abdo and Daughters, 1 993. 

Kallen, Stuart and Rosemary Wall ner. Gorbachev/ Yeltsin:The Fall 
of Communism (The Rise and Fall of the Soviet Union). 
Minneapolis: Abdo and Daughters, 1992. 

Twist, Clint / 980s (Take Ten Years). Austin, TX: Raintree Steck- 
Vaughn Publishers, 1993. 



Burleigh, Robert Hoops. Illustrated by Stephen T. Johnson. New 
York: Harcourt Brace/Silver Whistle, 1998. 

Dolin, Nick, Chris Dolin and David Check. Basketball Stars.The 
Greatest Players in the History of the Game. New York: Black 
Dog and Leventhal, 1997. 

Hilgers, Laura. Great Skates. Boston: Little, Brown, 1991, 

Italia, Bob. The San Francisco 49ers. Minneapolis: Abdo and 
Daughters, 1996. 

Lace, William. The Los Angeles Lakers Basketball Team. 
Springfield, NJ: Enslow Publishers, 1 998. 

McGuire, William. The Final Four. Mankato, MN: Creative 
Education, 1990. 

Pietrusza, David. The Boston Celtics Basketball Team. Springfield, 
NJ: Enslow Publishers, 1998. 



Science and Technology 

Greenberg, Lorna. A/DS: How it Works in the Body. New York: 
Franklin Watts, 1992. 

Hill, John and Marilyn Clay. Exploring Information Technology. 
Austin, TX: Raintree Steck-Vaughn Publishers, 1993. 

Mullane, R. Mike. Lift Off! An Astronaut's Dream. Illustrated by 
Mike Wimmer. Morristown, NJ: Silver Burdett Press, 1 994. 

Parker, Steve. Computers. Austin, TX: Raintree Steck-Vaughn, 1997. 

Ride, Sally with Susan Okie. To Space and Back. New York: 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1986. 

Schwartz, Linda. Al DS: First Facts for Kids. Santa Barbara, CA: 
Learning Works, 1998. 

Weiner, Lori, Aprille Best and Philip Pizzo, editors. Be a Friend: 
Children Who Uve with HIV Speak. Morton Grove, ILAIbert 
Whitman & Company, 1994. 



Arts and Entertainment 

Conord, Bruce W. Bill Cosby. New York: Chelsea House, 1994. 

Eliot, T.S. Old Possums Book of Practical Cats. Illustrated by 
Edward Gorey. New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1982. 

Greenberg, Keith E. Rap. 

Minneapolis: Lerner Publications, 

1988. 

Sports 

Anderson, Dave. The Story of 
Golf. New York: William 
Morrow, 1 998. 

V <■ 



Lifestyle 

Hautzig, David. Pedal Power: How a Mountain Bike is Made. 
New York: Lodestar Books/Dutton, 1996. 

Nicholson, Lois, Nathan Huggins and Coretta Scott King. 
Oprah Winfrey. New York: Chelsea House, 1994. 



American Library Association IXIewbery 
Award Winners from the !9BOs: 

1 980 - Bios, Joan W. A Gathering of Days: A New England Girl's 
Journal, 1830-1832. New York: Scribner, 1979. 

1981- Paterson, Katherine. Jacob Have I Loved. New York: 
Crowell, 1 980. 

1982 - Willard, Nancy. A Visit to William Blake's Inn: Poems for 
Innocent and Experienced Travelers. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1981. 

1983 - Voigt, Cynthia. D/cey’s Song. New York: Atheneum, 1982. 

1984 - Cleary, Beverly. Dear Air. Henshaw. New York: William 
Morrow, 1 983. 

1985 - McKinley, Robin. The Hero and the Crown. New York: 
Greenwillow Books, 1984. 

1986 - MacLachlan, Patricia. Sarah, Plain and Tall. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1985. 

1987 - Fleischman, Sid. The Whipping Boy. New York: 
Greenwillow Books, 1 986. 

1988 - Freedman, Russell. Lincoln: A Photobiography. New 
York: Clarion Books, 1 987. 

1989 - Fleischman, Paul. Joyful Noise: Poems for Two Voices. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1988. 
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Great Websites for the 19 B 0 s 



Memories of Hia 1980s 

Check out the many lists ofTV shows, car- 
toons, toys, food and drink, movies, music, 
fashion, technology, recreation, lingo, and 
commercials from the 1980s at 
< http://www.rpi.edu/~boothl/eighties.html >. 

People & Events 

See videos of the fall of the Berlin Wall at 
< www.msnbc.com/onair/msnbc/ 
TimeAndAgain/archive/berlin/defaultasp >. 
Then look at the fall of the Berlin wall in a 
student’s photographs at 
< http://mavetsom.yale.edu/~rjm39 >. 

See a timeline of events in the discussions 
about reducing arms, and choose the Dec. 
7-10, 1 987 link from < http://www.was hing 
tonpostcom/wp-srv/inatl/longterm/sum 
m it/arc hi ve/arch ive.htm >. 

Read Arms Control, International in Encarta 
Online < http://encarta.msn.com/ctc >. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency Web site, with adult reading level, is 
located at < http://www.acda.g ov> . 

See the memorial to women in the Vietnam 
War at < http://www.nps.gov/vive/index2. 
htm>.Visit the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
online < http://www.vietvetorg/thewall.hfm >. 

Science & Technology 

Look at what happened each year in 
the 1 980s with personal computers in the 
historic timeline of computing at 
< http://www.tcm.org/html/historv/timeline/ 
index.html >. 

Search on “computer” in Encarta Online 
< http://encarta.msn.com/ctc >. 

Starting with the STS- 1 in 1981, information 
and photographs about all shutde missions 
are on this NASA Web site. What is the 
next mission planned? 
< http://www.ksc.nasa.gov/shutde/missions/ 
missions.html > 

See the AIDS Quilt online at 
< http://www.aidsquilt.org >. 

Teacher lesson plans and materials about 
AIDS are available from 
< http://www.unaids.org/highband/link.html > 
and < http://www.aegis. com > and <hgp jj 
discoveryschool.com/lessonplans/index.html >. 

Read a history of cable TV 
< http://www.pcta.com/histcabl.html >. 



rest COPY AVAILABLE 



Learn more about cable from a repairman 
at < http://geocides.com/SiliconWlley/ 

Park/3 254.cabletv.htm >. 

What did Ted Turner develop on cable in 
the 1980s? Look him up in Encarta Online 
< http://encarta.msn.com/ac >. 

Learn more about the National Human 
Genome Research Institutes work at 
< http://www.nhgri.nih.g ov>. 

Look at the chromosome map for humans 
at < http://www.nhgri.nih.gov/ 

Data/#human >. 

Arts & Entertainment 

Who was the screenwriter of the movie 
ET. The Extra-Terrestrial? Check ET.The Extra- 
Terrestrial in the Academy Awards® database 
at < http://www.academvawards.org > 
or in the Internet Movie Database at 
< http://us.imdb.com >. Have you seen any 
other movies written by this author? 

Look up winners of the Country Music 
Awards during the 1980s at 
< http://www.cma- 
awards.org/search/awardlist.html >. 

Listen to Dolly Parton or other singers in 
the history of country music at 
< http://www.roughstock.com/history >. 

Did the aaors in Cots like cats? Read an 
article at the Tony Awards® site, after 
searching on Cots at 
< http://www.tonys.org >. 

Who were some famous guests on The 
Cosby Show? Check out the Internet Movie 
Database at < http://us.imdb.com >. 

Sports 

Where will the mens and womens NCAA 
teams play in this years March Madness? 
Check the NCAA Web site 
< http://www.ncaa.org >. Who are teams you 
think will be in March Madness this year? 
Check the sports pages to see which teams 
have top rankings. 

Read about and see video clips of Magic 
Johnson, Larry Bird, and KareemAbdul- 
Jabbar at the NBA site 
< http://www.nba.com/theater >. 

Look up figure skating stars Scott Hamilton* 
and Katarina Witt in the American Profiles 
at < http://www.starsonice.com >. Why was 
skating a part of Hamilton’s life when he 
was a child? 

Read about Arnold Palmer and Jack 32 



Nicklaus on the SENIOR PGA TOUR at 
< http://www.golf.com/tour/srpga/bios >. 

How much money has each of them made 
from the PGA TOUR and the SENIOR 
PGA TOUR? 

How were the 1981, 1 982, and 1983 sea- 
sons different for the San Francisco 49ers? 
Read the history section, called “Glory” at 
the team site < http://www.sf49ers.com > 

Lifestyle 

Visit an online museum of arcade games at 
< http://www.videotopia.com >. 

See some arcade and home video games 
in the Virtual Coin-op Museum at 
< http://www.coinop.org >. 

Pick out a minivan from the online car 
showrooms. Which has the most volume or 
space? Use a car site such as 
< http://www.gm.com > or 
< http://www.ford.com > or 
< http://www.chrysler.com > 

Why do mountain bikes have fat tires? Visit 
the Science of Cycling exhibit at 
< http://www.exploratorium.edu/cycling >. 

How did Oprah Winfrey get started in TV? 
Read her biography at 
< http://www.oprah.com/show/ 
oprahs-bio.html >. 

Read Geraldo Rivera’s proposed Bill of 
Rights and Responsibilities for talk shows at 
< http://www.geraldo.com/billtxthtm >. 

Look up Phil Donahue in Encarta Online 
< http://encarta.msn.com/ctc >. 




our child is one of 
many students throughout 
the U.S. who are participat- 
ing in Celebrate The Century™, an exciting 
education program sponsored by the United States 
Postal Service. The Celebrate The Century™ Education 
Series is a modern history program that teaches kids 
all about the 20th century. It also gives your child a 
chance to put his or her stamp on history — by voting 
on subjects for stamps that will commemorate the 
1 950s through the 1 990s. (You can vote too.) 

Stamp Fun 

The Vote: You and your children can vote on the 
school take-home ballot, or you can get a ballot from 
your post office. Use the Internet and vote again 
online at < http://stamPvote.msn.com >. (You can vote 
as many times as you like.) Use voting as a chance to 
get your child excited about a fun new hobby: 
Stamping! Stamping, or stamp-collecting, is a wonder- 
fully educational hobby that can last a lifetime. 

The Stamps: From January 1997 through the new 
millennium, the United States Postal Service will issue 
Celebrate The Century™ stamps. Explore the first half 
of the 20th Century with your kids as you collect the 
stamps already issued. Go to your local post office 
to find Celebrate The Century™ stamps celebrating 
the 1900s through the 1940s. Or go online with your 
children and see all these stamps and more on the 
United States Postal Service Web site 
< http://www.stampsonline.com >. 

And coming soon ...the Celebrate The Century™ 
stamps you and your children voted for! 



Decade 



Available at Post Office 



1950s 



1960s 



1970s 



1980s 



1990s 



April 1999 



June 1999 



September 1999 



January 2000 



April 2000 
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More Stamp Fun 

A Collect all kinds of stamps from your 
mail. You can remove them with the Soak- 
Lift-Press method. Put the corner of the enve- 
lope with the stamp face down in a dish with warm 
water; the stamp will float to the bottom. Wait a few 
minutes; then lift it out with tweezers or other metal 
tongs (not fingers). Put between paper towels with a 
book on top to press flat; let it dry overnight. (For 
the new gummed stamps, put only the face on paper 
towel.) 

• Make decorative gift items such as picture frames 
and keepsake boxes. 

You can glue the stamps on, let the glue dry, and then 
shellac over them for protection. 

D Collect commemorative stamps such as 
Celebrate The Century™, movie monsters, Bugs 
Bunny, dinosaurs, and more. 

A Decorate a three-ring binder to make a stamp 
album or buy a stamp album at a store. 

Or order some neat Stampers Cards® — colorful and 
fact-filled cards kids use to collect, save, and trade 
stamps — at I -888-STAMPFUN. 

• Would your child like to join United Stampers 
of America? It’s a kids’ club of stamp collectors. 

Call I -888-STAMPFUN to join, and receive a free copy 
of Stampers Cool-lectibles, the Stampers’ magazine/ 
catalog. 

D Find out more online about stamp collecting from 
the US Postal Service 
< http://www.stamDsonline.com/collect > 



(click on “about stamp collecting’’) or 
from Stamp World < http://www. 
stamp-universe.com >. 





lAeet a. mysterious group of guardians. They 
are young people from all over time. They 
watch over history to mal&e sure time 



ids who collect stamps 
are called Stampers 9 . 




the future They are called ^ 
TfrneSliders Led by Hash 
Viaybacfe Prom the year 3001. 



, Stamps are them to the TimesMers' alarm 
system if a. stamp image suddenly changes, or 
begins to fide and disappear that means 
there is troiWe in the past Hash unfolds the 
TimeDoor which is disguised (oP courset) as a. stamp Then zap— the 
TimeSfiders go into action 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 









L01 EXPRESS 



What's zooming through this 1988 Express Mail stamp? 
Color the sections according to code and find out. 



K-Black W- White 

G-Gold Y-Yellow 
B-Blue 




Peace stamps. 

Join the Junior j •• 
Philatelists of America. ' ■■ 
Write to them at: Central 
Office, PO Box 850, 
Boalsburg, PA 
16827-0850. 

Qarden 




Two 1 980s stamps 



TECH CORNER.^ 

See the fall of the 
Berlin Wall in a 
student's photographs 

iji/' . Then go to the 
Berlin Wall in Encarta 
Online 
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THE CASE OF THE BERLIN WALL CONTINUE P. 




C3ue #1 . ,. pTimeCrook drops . history book full of mistakes. Check out 

* which factoids ace True and which ace Fa.se. 

. * two factoids ace Fa.se, 

. If thcee factoids ace False the , Tm Ccook does^ ^ ^ ^ 
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raw? -mm 

Between 1981 and 1988, the number of 
Americans using computer modems at home 
increased by more than ten million. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





VOTE FOR 

YOUR 

FAVORITE 



Unusual stamps or stamps with 
mistakes can be worth a lot. Use a 
magnifying glass to view this 1988 
stamp copy. Can you find the 
mistake we put into 
this picture? 



1980s STAMP 
SUBJECTS. 

SEE PAGES 
A6-A7, or vote on the Web at: 
< http:// starnpvote,nnsn.conn >. 





I5e a cool cat, a dangerous cat, or a beauty! Paint a 
friend's face, then let your friend paint you. You will 
need a makeup sponge; two paint brushes, one thick, 
one thin; and face paints. Look for face paints at crafts 
and toy stores, or check out the Halloween makeup in 
pharmacies and grocery stores. Be sure your paints are 
nontoxic. Be very careful to keep paint away from 
eyes! You can follow one of the face^painting pictures, 
or you can make up your own design. Use the sponge 
to paint the whole face in a base color. Add shading as 
needed. With the thin brush, draw the outlines of the 
face markings. Then fill them in with the right colors, 
using the thick or the thin brush. 







Download "RealAudio" then listen 
to music from Cats at 
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Horowitz 

Concert 




Fall of the 
Berlin Wall 



Vladimir Horowitz, a naturalized 
U.S. citizen and one of the 
century's greatest pianists, 
returned to the U.S.S.R. in 
1986, 61 years after fleeing 
Communism. He performed 
to standing-room crowds and 
an international television 
audience. 



A symbol of Commun 
oppression and the 
Cold War for 28 years 
the Berlin Wall fell in 
November 1989, mad 
the beginning of the e 
of the division of Eure 




^^llip-ho^ulture 



^ "E.T. The 

Extra-Terrestrial" 

"E.T. The Extra-Terrestrial, 
the heartwarming story 
of a boy who befriends a 
stranded space alien and 
helps him return home, was 
the top-grossing movie 
of the decade. 



Created by inner-erty youths 
from the South Bronx, hip-hop 
culture — rap music, break 
dancing, disc jockeying, and 
graffiti — spread across America 
and the world, influencing dance, 
slang, music, media, and fashion. 




,NCAA March 
? Madness 



) Figure Skating 



SENIOR 
PGA TOUI 



Expanded cable coverage, a 
45-second shot clock, a 3-point 
line, and an enlarged 64-team 
field intensified public 
excitement for college 
basketball's three-week 
championship tournament. 



Interest in figure skating 
soared as fans eagerly 
followed international 
rivalries. Americans won 
nine World Championships 
during the decade, and 
American men won the gold 
medal in 1984 and 1988. 



Expanding from two e\ 
worth S250.000 in 198 
to 42 tournaments woi 
more than SI 6 million i 
1989, the SENIOR PG/ 
TOUR gained popularit 
a showcase for golfers 
50 and older. 




Personal 

Computers 



Smaller and cheaper 
integrated circuits made it 
possible for individuals to 
have their own computers. 
Large numbers of Americans 
began using personal 
computers in their homes, 
offices, and schools. 
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I AIDS 

Awareness 



Identified in 1981, 
developed rapidly 
an epidemic. Pub 
awareness increa* 
t and the red AIDS 
ribbon was conce 
in 1991 as a remir 
of those who havi 
from or are living 
the disease. 



Video Games 



Aerobics 



Minivans 



Part of the decade's computer 
revolution, both arcade and 
home video games became 
phenomenally popular. 

In 1982, Americans spent >1 
more money on video gaortfls^ 
than on movies. 0? ,/Oy 
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luincQ ON BALLOT ARE NOT ACTUAL 



Increasing numbers 
of fitness-conscious 
Americans exercised 
in growing numbers 
of health clubs, while 
millions used books 
and videos to get in 
shape at home. 



Combining features ol 
cars and full-size vans 
minivans claimed an 
integral place in Amer 
automotive landscape 
Their roomy interior, s 
handling, and front-wh 
drive make them espt 
attractive to young far 
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I Anns Reduction 
Treaty 

ist On December 8, 1987, 

Soviet General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev and U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan 
:ing signed the Intermediate- 

nd Range Nuclear Forces 

pe. Treaty, the first international 

treaty to eliminate an entire 
class of missile systems. 



Vietnam Veterans Memorial 

Dedicated on November 13, 1982, the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial honors American military 
personnel who were killed, held prisoner, or 
declared missing during the Vietnam War. 
Nearly two million people visit 
the memorial annually. 
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I American 
Hostages Freed 

On January 20, 1981, after 
444 days of captivity in Iran, 
52 American hostages were 
freed. At home, Americans 
celebrated their release. 



Country Music 






A wave of young performers, 
inspired by traditional 
country music, worked with 
a new generation of 
producers and helped attract 
wider audiences, pushing the 
genre to new heights of 
popularity. 



"The Bonfire 
of the Vanities 

Critiquing Wall Street, 
consumerism, the media, 
and the criminal justice 
system, Tom Wolfe's 
'The Bonfire of the 
Vanities" was a huge, if 
controversial, success 
with both critics and the 
public. 
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"Cats" 



^■^T^TIi^Cosby 

■ 9 Show" 
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I Lakers vs. Celtics 

The Los Angeles Lakers and 
Boston Celtics dominated 
professional basketball with a 
thrilling rivalry that revived fan 
interest in the NBA. Between them, the 
teams won eight NBA championships 
during the decade. 




Featuring elaborate costumes, 
a lavish set, and the hit song 
"Memory," "Cats" was a 
runaway smash hit on 
Broadway, winning seven 
Tony Awards® and becoming 
the decade's most 
successful musical. 



I San Francisco 
49ers 

The San Francisco 49ers 
created a dynasty, winning 
the Super Bowl in 1982, 

1985, and 1989. San 
Francisco's high-powered 
offense included some of the 
best players in professional 
football history. 



AIDS 
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Space Shuttle 
Program 

Representing 
a new era 
of NASA - 
spaceflight, / * 

the world's first 
reusable spacecraft, 
the space shuttle 
Columbia , was first 
launched on April 12, 1981. 



Compact 

® 9 Discs 



Mountain 
W9 Biking 

Popular with outdoor 
enthusiasts, the rugged 
sport of mountain biking 
helped revive the bicycle 
market. By the end of 
the decade, mountain 
bikes represented 
approximately half of 
O ke sales worldwide. 
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Based on his own family, 
Bill Cosby's award-winning 
sitcom about an affluent 
African-American couple 
raising children with love, 
kindness, and humor, 
transcended race and 
became the top-rated TV 
show from 1985-90. 



Beach 
Volleyball 

Professional associations, 
corporate sponsors, and 
expanded television coverage 
contributed to beach volleyball's 
increased visibility. Tens of 
thousands of fans watched 
two-person teams compete 
for lucrative prizes in a growing 
number of tournaments. 



The compact disc (CD), 
with its durability, 
extensive data capacity, 
and digital sound, 
revolutionized the music 
industry. Before the 
decade ended, CDs were 
outselling vinyl LPs. 



I Cabbage 
Patch Kids 

Cabbage Patch Kids® 
became a national 
obsession during the 
1983 Christmas season 
as thousands of shoppers 
stampeded to "adopt" 
them. The dolls remain 
popular with children 
and adults. 



Cable TV 



Offering a dazzling array 
of specialized channels, 
from news to sports, 
cable television greatly 
expanded the public's 
programming choices. 

By 1989, nearly 60 percent 
of American households 
with televisions received 
cable service. 

Camcorders 



^iGene 

Mapping 

Major advances in 
genetics research led to 
the 1988 funding of the 
Human Genome Project. 
One of its goals is to 
locate the estimated 
80,000 genes contained 
in human DNA. 



The innovation of 
combining a video 
camera and videocassette 
recorder into one portable 
piece of equipment expanded 
the ability of Americans 
to document their lives, anti 
influenced advertising 
and media styles. ^ 

(T^ 



Talk Shows 



Featuring audience 
participation, issue-oriented 
discussions, and interviews 
with both celebrities and 
ordinary people, daytime 
and late-night talk shows 
.appeared in unprecedented 
numbers. 
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THE CASE OF THE BERUU WALL COHTMUEP. 




TECH CORNER. 

TAKE BIG BYTES! 

Play interactive 
exhibits, download 
educational materials, 
and learn 

computer history at 
the Computer Museum 
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They have no faces, 

Yet everywhere we see their expression. 

We never feel them, 

Yet they shape all creatures. 

tat are they? 

Hint: you'll flind a clue in the ballot topics, paged A6-A7. To get the 
andwer, crodd oM ail ofl the 17 ballot topic wordd in the word box (The 
u>ordd can go right, leflf, updide down, or diagonally.) Undcramb/e and 
print the ietterd that remain, flrom leflf to right, in the dpaced below. 



3ROBICS 


COMPUTERS 


SHUTTLE 




COUNTRY 


SKATING 




DISK 


VANITIES 


JNFIRE 


HOROWITZ 


VIDEO 


USLETV 


NBA 


VIRUS 


ns 


RAP 





r 

' 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' • ] 

1 1 1 1 . 1 1 






Play interactive 




exhibits. 


down load 




educational materials 


r 


and learn 






computer 


history at the 


Computer 


Museum 
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THE CASE OF THE BERLIN WALL CONTINUE , PL 
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LAKERS’ 


RISING 


STAR 


What was Magic 


Johnson ' s 


impact 


on the 


L. A . 


Lakers? 


Check 


out the 


team hi 


story at 


For the 


Latest 


info. 


visit the News 


Page at 
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NCAA (National Collegiate Athletic 
Association) March Madness is wackier 
than ever. See if you can find the nine 
things wrong with this picture. 
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IT COPY AVAILABLE 







Stumpiumper, the 
first “affordable" 
mountain bike, 
becomes available 
in 1982 for 
about $650. 



©heBems 

~ ALL the NEWS THAT'S FTT TO SEND THROUOH TIME 

CORNE RED! 

Which of these tow tlmeCrooIBheinWehi^Bthewl ernog m ^ w «« Ctue #3 on page MO. Each doe 
LIBERTY: The one TImeCrook who remains! 



In 1989, kids 
name the 
NASA Space 
Shuttle 
Endeavour. 






SPARKY F. INGERS — from the year 2154. 
Hi-tech electronics thief. (Male; dark hair; 
one earring.) 















^ 

NEVA E. NUFF— from the year 2089. Leader of the 
biggest international theft ring in the 21st Century. 
(Female; dark hair; tattoo; no earring.) 



T1MED0G CONTEST RULES 

TimeDot Contest Official Rules: Only one entry per person. 
Entries must be postmarked by February 20 . 1999 . The winner 
^be chosen byL pane, of judges selected by the Unued 
qf rp* Postal Service Submissions become the property of th 
United^State^Postal Service and cannot be nckn ow, edged °f 
returned Upon submission, the submitter relinquishes all 
rights he/she has in the submission, including any 
or trademark rights, and assigns such rights .to the Un 
States Postal Service. Only the w.nner wdl be no ffied. Th 

winning name will be the property of the USPS and will 

announced in the next issue of T.mrSI, dm magazine. 



nametimedog 

CONTEST 

Flash Wayback’s 
TimeDog needs 
a name, and we 
need your help. 

Print your full name, mailing 
address, phone number with 
area code, age, and your 
suggestions for the TimeDog s 
name on the hack of a 3 Vz x 
5 i/a" postcard (no letters 
please). Address your postcard 
to: Celebrate The Century”, 
United States Postal Service, 
P.O. Box 44342, Washington, 
DC 20078-0026 



IMA WHIZ— from the year 2332. Inventor of the 
forbidden INFA-RAY. Banished to the outer rings of 
Saturn in 2328 for selling weapons. (Female; blonde 
hair; one earring; tattoo.) 



AND THE WINNERS 
ARE... 

Did you vote in o 
Celebrate The 
Century™ for the 
1950s? Drive-in • • 

movies, I Love Lucy , and Dr. 
Seuss' The Cat in the Hat were 
the three top winners. See the 
whole list of winners at 

< http://www.usps .com/ctc > 

and pick your favorites. You 
can get the 1950s stamps at 
your post office in 1999. 



POW R. HUNGREE— from the year 2201. President of 
Gold Diggers Corporation and common thief from New 
Mars. (Male; dark hair; one earring; tattoo.) 



INTERNATIONAL 

BREAKTHROUGH 

The AIDS Memorial Quilt was nominated 
for a Nobel Peace Prize in 1989. The quilt 
is the largest example of a community art 
project in the world. 



SUPER STAMPING 

In 1985, only about 250,000 
American kids collected stamps. 
Today, over 2 million American 
kids are part of the U.S. Postal 
Service’s Stampers® program. 
What happened? Find out in our 
next TimeSliders magazine, 
coming in March. 



WOMEN WINNERS 

Centipede (1981) was the first 
arcade video game designed by 



a woman. 
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on < http://cbs.sportsllne.com/ J 
u/football/49ers/glory/ 
index.html>. 
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• Francisco 49ers 
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years, people 
played volleyball on the 
beach just for fun. Beach 
volleyball began on the beach- 
es of Southern California in 
1930. It became a nation- 
ally recognized sport 
during the 1980s, when 
it expanded to hundreds 
of tournaments. Beach 
volleyball is played out- 
doors on a sand court. 

Indoor volleyball requires 
a special wooden floor, but pro- 
fessional beach volleyball tourna 
ments can be played anywhere a dump 
truck drops a load of sand. By 1986, 
the pro beach volleyball tour had 
gained corporate sponsorships and 
received national television cover- 
age. Prize money also 
increased, going from 
^ $52,000 in 1980 to $4.5 

million by 1 996. At 
fco- the 1996 



in 1987? C/) 






'/c 



9-t 












e C L 

°Ot 

summer ^ 

Olympic Games 
in Atlanta, 24 men's 
and 16 women’s teams 
competed in the first 
Olympic Games beach volleyball 
tournament. 
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Beach volleyball differs from indoor vol- ^ 
leyball in several ways. The court and the 
ball are the same size, but beach vol- 
leyball is played by two-person 
teams, instead of six. 

Players generally compete 
barefoot, unless the sand is 
extremely hot. 



Some of the best known names 
in pro beach volleyball are 
Olympic gold medalists 
Karch Kiraly and Kent 
Steffes, and top 
women’s money win- 
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ners Karolyn Kirby and 
Liz Masakayan. 
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In 1981, a new and terrifying disease was 
identified: acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, or 
AIDS. AIDS is caused by the human immunodeficiency virus 
( HIV ). HIV breaks down the body’s immune system, which protects - 

people from germs and illnesses. It does this by destroying the white blood 
cells, or “T-cells,” which usually protect the body from infection. A person with 
HIV does not automatically have AIDS. He or she may 
NNMMPK so, health, for man, years. AIDS is diagnosed either after 
a person’s T-cell count has dropped below a certain level, or 
jft 0 r a person develops an illness associated with AIDS. Many 
types of illnesses can be fatal to people with AIDS because 
their body’s immune response is so weak. Today between 
600,000 and I million people in the U.S. and about 22 million 
people worldwide are living with the HIV virus. 

It took more than two years to identify HIV as the cause of 
AIDS. With this information, researchers were able to 
develop tests that can detect the virus in blood samples. . .. 




The AIDS Memorial Quilt is one way AIDS victims are 
remembered. The quilt was started by The Names Project in 1987. * 

It is made up of more than 45,000 individual panels and memo- 
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a vehicle that carries 

passengers back and forth 
on a regular route. American 
space shuttles do just that, carry- 
ing astronauts between the Earth 
and outer space. Columbia, the first 
American space shuttle, was launched in 

April 1981. The Space Transportation 

System (STS), or space shuttle, differs from 

previous spacecraft, because it is reusable. 
The space shuttle is launched into 
space by rockets but can' 
land on a runway like an 
airplane when it 
returns to earth. 

A shuttle flight crew can have as many as 
eight people.The mission commander and 
pilot are both professional astronauts. 
They are responsible for flying the 
spacecraft and returning it success- 
fully to earth. Other crew mem- 
bers handle elements of the 
shuttle’s particular 
mission.They 



a " d ph ° t0gra P'w 

A shuttle is do not have 



'ft 

to be astronauts. 
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In 1986, the shuttle Challenger 
exploded shortly after launch, 
killing its seven crew members. No 
shuttles were launched for almost 
three years after the Challenger disaster, 
while the program was studied and evalu 
ated. During this period, hundreds of 
changes were made to the shuttle craft, an 
new safety controls were 

established. 



% 
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The Challenger crew 
included teacher Christa 
McAuliffe. McAuliffe was on the 
Challenger to learn about space so she 
could teach students better. 

$ 

Today, four shuttles are in operation: ^ 
Columbia, Discovery, Atlantis, and the g 

Endeovour.which replaced the ^ 

Challenger. \\- 
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One 

1 980s invention 
made it possible to 
hold an entire set of ency- 
clopedias in the palm of your 
> 0 ^ hand: the compact disc (CD). CDs 
store huge amounts of sound, video, 
or text on a thin plastic disc. Digitized 
information is encoded on the bottom 
of the CD in a series of tiny pits and 
spaces. A reflective aluminum layer and a 
clear plastic coating cover each disc. To play 
back information, a laser beam bounces 
21 light off the pattern of pits and spaces on 
the spinning disc. An optical sensor “reads” 
the reflections as digital data. 

Music CDs are a big improvement over 
both vinyl records and 
cassette tapes, which 
wear out and lose 
sound quality as they 
are played. 

Because a 



*4 



laser % 

*> 

beam is used to 
read a CD, no part of 
the CD player ever touches 
the encoded side of the disc. 
This means they don’t wear out. 
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Music CD sales have increased since 
the mid- 1 980s.Today, compact discs out- 
sell all other music recording formats. 



CDs can hold pictures and sound as well as 
words, which makes them perfect for com- 
puters. Most software and computer games 
are now available on CD-ROM, a special 
kind of CD that can be read by a comput- 
er’s CD-ROM drive. 
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For 

cable television 






subscribers^the answer 






to the question “What (s on 
^ TV?” changed a lot in the 1980s. 
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That is because the cable television 
industry grew by leaps and bounds, In 
1979, there were only about 16 basic 
. national cable networks. By 1989, 
there were more than 50. 

The number of viewers 
increased, too. By 1 987, half of 
American homes subscribed 
to cable TV Cable grew during 
the 1980s because more 
programming was available, and 

equipment for distribution systems was 
improved. Federal deregulation and general 
economic prosperity were also factors. 

Cable television was available in the 
1940s, but only in areas that had 
trouble receiving television sig- 
. nals. By the 1980s, commer- 
cial communications 
satellites allowed 



local, 



u Pi> 












independent tele- 
vision stations to broad- \ 
cast nationwide. The station ^ 
sent its signals to a satellite, 
which then sent it to a cable ope r- 
ator.The cable operator then distrib 
uted the programs to local subscribers. 









% 

\ 




HBO, the first premium 
movie channel, began deliver- 
ing programming nationwide 
via satellite in 1 975. Other 
major cable stations launched 
during the 1980s included 
Discovery Channel, CNN, and 
The Weather Channel. 

Cable television changed the music indus- 
try. Music television channels like MTV, 
VHI,and CMT feature music videos. 

This has made a recording artists 
looks more important, because 
people can see as well as 
hear the artist 
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What 

^ color are. your 

eyes? Are you tall or 
short? It all depends on your 
genes! The human body is made 
up of trillions of cells. Each cell 
contains genes - genetic information 
we inherit from our parents. Our 
genes determine the physical' 
traits we receive from our 
parents. They can also 
influence what diseases 
we may get. Scientists 
have shown that changes 
in genes are responsible 
for more than 4,000 
hereditary diseases, such 
as cystic fibrosis and sickle- 
cell anemia. 

In 1988, a national research project 
called the Human Genome 
Project was funded. Its goal 
was to identify and 
“map" the estimat- 
ed 80,000 



n 'h 



'go 



^ O 












SC© 



that make up the 
human genome. Genes 
can be located and 
“mapped" because they appear 
in specific, fixed locations on 
human chromosomes. Gehe map- 
ping will help scientists learn 
which genes cause which 
traits. With this informa- 
tion, doctors hope to 
come up with new and 
better ways to diag- 
nose, treat, and even 
prevent disease. This 
could include tests that 
might be able to predict 
if a person is likely to get 
a disease. New drugs 
could be developed to target the 
problem genes. In some cases, a 
new kind of treatment called 
gene therapy might make it 
possible to correct or 
replace a problem 
gene. 
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In the 

|980s, video 
onmes got hot fnst. 
Video games had been 
around for both home and 
arcade use since the 1 970s. They 
became more popular m 
the 1930 s. when kids 
and adults alike played 
games like Poc-Mcii 
Defender. R- notion: 208-f 
and Aksv't Coriimoncj. 

Companies like Atari. 

Colcco. and Mattel sold 
portable consoles and 



In 







1989. Nintendo 
alone shipped more 
than nine million units 



Video games and early computer 

oames were a lot alike. 

This allowed many 
Americans to adapt to per- 
sonal computers without 
fear of the technology. 



game cartridges tor 



C8E0ZT 





home TV use. Among 
the most popular 

onmes were Activision's Pitfall. Atari's 
Astco.ds.nnd Nintendo's Si.pc Mono 
Brothers. During the 1980s. home- 
video game systems like Segn nnd 
Nintendo became a nuilti- 
billion dollar consumer 
industry in America. 



Pong, released in 1972. was 
the first successful arcade 
v.dco game. The black-and- 
white game featured two 
digital "paddles" (simply 
white lines) that the oper- 
ators could move to volley an electronic 
•■ball’' to each other. Pong was simple 
and easy to understand. It paved the 
way for the full-scale video game 



invasion of the 1980s 
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The new 
American “family 
car” of the 1980s was 
the minivan, a cross 
^ between a van and a passenger 
car. Vans had been around for a 
long time, but'they were equipped 
more like trucks than passenger cars •. 
and were sold mostly for business pur-, 
poses. To encourage former passenger 
car owners to buy minivans, carmakers 
made them as convenient and comfortable 

as possible.They equipped minivans more 

like passenger cars than trucks or vans 
that were used to haul things. Minivans 

had enough seats for five to seven 

people. This appealed to families 
and other people who had to 
carry many passengers.The 
rear seats could be folded 
down or removed to 
increase cargo room. 

They were not too 
tall for most 
garages. 



V 



They 
were easy to 
drive, and riding in a 






minivan felt more like riding %> 



in a car than a truck. 



% 
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Minivans caught on quickly. In 1983. 
the Chrysler Corporation introduced 
the Plymouth Voyager and the Dodge 
Caravan. Both Ford and Chevy offered 
minivans in 1985 - the Ford Aerostar and 

Chevy Astro. 
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"'f d bodies, complete with bellybuttons E,“h ca "'h ^ hMdS °" “ fc 
bitch certificate." and "a d o p ,io„ ” “ "™ «** «•■*. 

dolls ' He chem "Little People" dressed h R ° bmS ™ de !he 

name. The dolls, complete with "birth create ^ C '°' bei ' a " d S “ e e « h * 

for a $40 "adoption fee." As interest rose ah ' “ H “ ar “ a " d crafa shows 

dolls, which were renamed "Cabbage Patch *•" «**» *0 

•bough neat, ,, three million dolls were delivered in ,^,7* * T ^ 

t ^ stood in long L ’ s Z ha e"! ”d 7,'’’' d * 

%b.s erupted among 
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Have you 



ever seen yourself 
on videotape? Or seen 



°*r, 



29 



I — ■ v-( I 

someone videotaping a special 
- event? The use of home-video 

cameras, or camcorders, exploded 
during the 1980s. Innovations in cam- 
corders made it easier for people to 
capture precious home and family 
moments on video. Camcorders also 
inspired many would-be moviemakers. 



camera on a . ^ 

^yO * 

one shoulder while 
carrying a VTR on a shoul- 
der strap. With a camcorder. 



you could use the camera both to 
record images and play them back \ 

\ 



The first real camcorder - a combination 
of videotape recorder (VTR) anc | 
video camera in one unit — was .1 

introduced in the mid-1980s. 

The older units, which 
wei g bulky and heavy, 

1 equired the user 
to balance a j 
heavy t 

7* 





Technological improvements continued to 
mnke video cameras cheaper and easier to 
use throughout the 1980s. This made it pos- 
sible for more and more Americans to video 
tape almost anything, from school plays to 
newsworthy events. The new cameras allows, 
people to move around easily and to start an, 
scop the tape quickly.This helped create a nev 
fast-paced filming style that often made peo- 
ple feel they were in the middle of the action 
This style has been widely imitated in televi- 
sion, films, and advertising - in r 
r ^ everything from music . (f 
t videos to news reports 
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The 

Berlin Wall 



Is, 



stood as a symbol 



otcomniu— .., ir * in 

r tq years. Its fa” 

i N ":^„ W W»-w, S con* it o-en< 1 . 



AfertheendofWorWWjrUWl^ 

0 ,-WestGe.™»’y. = Genl ,„ Democratic 
Soviet mne became n comrno nisc state. 
Republic. or* East Ge,mn ' ^ also divid- 

> 

M^fe.Ge^ad.ot^.co.ive 

nany ra*»- to 

under communist rule. They 0 
% leave for the West through E^ 

< 5 > - ;« 1961 . East 









Berlin. Sain !96l.East 

Germany's leaders built the 

Berlin Wall (complete 
with guard 



towers ^%r 
, , and machine 

\ ^ 1 V 

N 1 guns!) to keep <? c 

-jr^Tto*g.Secori t /*iel ■ 

P i * ovprsaw construction. 

Prich Honeckei ovet sa . c -£ 

. hprame communist East ^ 

Honecker later became co % 

Germany's leader. • < 

n,r the years, more tlaan 3,000 people Who 

L to leave East Germany without P* mis 
tned to leave ^ hund red others 

sio n were an e • [han 5 . 0 00 peo- 

were killed or wounded, 
pie escaped. 

, , .cons the Soviet Union began to lose 

1 tampon to SO.- 

powei . Its s pp weakening, 

emments in Eastern Eu. ope t 

This encouraged many people t , 

Germany through neighboring counuaes. 

F,nall,on November 9 . 1989 ^ Ea 

German government opened the 

Berlin Wall. People from beta 
sides celebrated by smashing 



the hated wall. 
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Vietnam Veterans 
0 < x Memorial located on the 
^ National Mall in Washington, 
D.C., was dedicated in 1 982. The 
Jfr memorial, which is commonly called 

few “The Wall,” is really two walls, which 
-Jr meet to form a giant “V” Constructed 
of polished black gran- 
ite set into the earth, it 
contains the names of 
more than 58,000 men 
and women who died or 



remain missing in 
Vietnam.The memorial is 
one of the most visited 






sites in Washington. ~ >v: " 

Visitors can frequently 

be seen taking rubbings of names and 
leaving mementos to the dead.The 
National Park Service collects and 
stores all items left at The Wall. 

After Congress autho- 
rized the memorial 
in 1980, a 



design 

contest was held / ^. 

that attracted more ^9^, 

than 1,400 entries. The jury 
unanimously selected the design ^ 
of Maya Ying Lin, a 2 1 -year-old ^ . 

architectural student at Yale 
University. Because The Wall did not 

look like a tradition- 
al war memorial, 
many groups, including 
some Vietnam veter- 
ans, did not like it. To 
address these con- 
_ UJL cerns.The Statue of the 

Three Servicemen was 
V:t ’ ' added nearby in 1984. 

A second statue. The 

Vietnam Womens Memorial , was added * 
in 1993 to honor the women who ^ 
served in Vietnam. It depicts three ,3^ 
women, one of whom is caring ^ 
for a wounded serviceman. .v 
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e c° In the mid- 

. 1980s, the old, tradi- 

tional sounds of country 

I C nD/*^ rvt a _ 



u s 









s? 







country 

music became new again. This 
vvas because young country 

Ricky Skaggs, George Strait, anrf 
Emmy/ou Harris hit the charts 

Th ' Seares “ •Mothers took 3 
country music back to its roots 

instead of trying to produce 

crossover” country music tha( 
fans°Th S ° af>Peal t0 P ° P music 

rans. The traditional combination 

of guitar, fiddle, and steel guitar 
was updated with drums, elec- 
tnC bass > and keyboards. The 

music ofthe new traditional - 

showed the influence of honky-tonk 
. rockabilly, bluegrass, and western 

7* 



songs 

brought to the 
American South by % 
Scottish, and Irish s«. \ 
Afria "-*"eric a „ music \ 
influenced it as well. Country music ^ 



'o 

<£_ 



| Xu": 0 ? su ' h “ ^ 

i ^ e *P®d country music's audience 

new. Even Americans who Jived 
in coee ^ jan 

tit yb ° 0B ' 0 " e f«’P*r 
was riding a “mechanical . 
p a ma chine that could ' 
Imitate the movements of a 
bucking bronco. 
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swing. 

Country music started with 
>o„ the ballads, folk songs, 
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and popular 



It?r po, “° coun ^"«‘ 

cable television stations and more 
country music radio stations 
also helped the music 
become more popular. 
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What 
sport combines 
ice, music, and athletic 
skill? Figure skating! Skating 
gained popularity during the 
1 980s. Many skating champions 
y became international celebrities. 

1 Scott Hamilton dominated men’s figure 
skating during the first half of the 
decade, winning four U.S. and four 
World Championships in a row. His 
1 984 Olympic gold medal 
made him the first 
American man to win the 
figure skating gold since 
1 960. The greatest female 
skating star of the 1980s 
was East German skater Katarina Witt. 
She won four World Championships 
and earned gold medals at the 1 984 
and 1988 Olympic Games. Witt 
was the first woman in more 
k than SO years to win 

twice in a row. 



\\ton ana i\atarina W /fr . 

Competi- ^ 






tive figure skating 





includes individual mens 
and womens competition, 
pairs skating, and ice dancing. 

Singles competition has two parts 
- a short program and a longer, free- \ 
skating program. In the short 
program, skaters choose their o 
own music, but they must 
include certain required moves 
in their routine. In the free-skat- 
ing competition, skaters can show 
off their most daring and imagina- 
tive jumps and spins. Pairs skating 
involves two skaters performing 
together. It includes overhead 
lifts, throw jumps, and individ- 01 

Ai 

ual side-by-side jumps. In £ 

ice dancing competition, a 




with a certain style 
and performs it 
on the ice. 
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Xr What do you get when you mix poetry, 

musical theater, dancing, and cats? Singing cats in a & 

^ Broadway musical called Cats. The show opened in New < 

York in 1982. It was an immediate hit with audiences. The 
show was based onT.S. Eliots book of poems, Old Possum-s-Book of 
Practical Cats. All but two of its songs used words from the book. 

Andrew Lloyd Webber composed the music. Cast members performed 
songs and dances on a set that looked like a giant garbage dump. 

In the show, characters such as Rum Turn Tugger, Skimbleshanks, Growltigpr, 
Rumpleteazer, and Macavity end up at a dance called the Jellicle Ball. At the ball, 
one cat, Grizabella, is chosen to ascend to Heaviside, where she is given a tenth 
life. Grizabella performs the show’s best-known song, Memory. 

To prepare for their roles, the actors had to spend hours on their hands and 
knees, moving like cats. In one exercise, they stood in a circle with their 
eyes closed and then they scattered about the room. With eyes still 
closed, they had to find their way back to the circle - in the original 
? order. 
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Old Possums Book of Practical Cats was originally pub- 
lished in October 1939. 
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